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DAVIS'S VOYAGES. 

Ar a time when the public atten- 
tion is fixed on the event of Lieute- 
nant Parry’s voyage in search of the 
North-West Passage, we conceive 
that an account of the dangers en- 
countered by one of our earliest na- 


vigators in those regions will be pe- | 


culiarly acceptable to cur readers. 
We are sorry that it has not been 
in our power to obtain any informa- 
tion respecting the life of Davis, fur- 
ther than that part which was spent 
in the arduous duties of his profes- 
sion. He was a native of Devyon- 
shire, aud usually resided at Sand- 
ridge, near Dartmouth. He appears 
to have been a person much relied 
on from his knowledge of naval af- 
fairs; but of his birth er education 
no account remains. We use his 
own expressions in the following 
passage, merely modernising the 
spelling. It is copied from a very 
searce book, published in 1595, en- 
titled, “* The Worldes Hydrographi- 
eal Description: wherein is proued 
not only by Aucthoritic of Writers,but 
also by late Experience of Trauel- 
lers,and Reasons of substantiall Pro- 
habilitie, that the Worlde in all his 
Zones, Climats, and Places is ha- 
bitable and inhabited, and the Seas 
universally nauigable, without any 
natural anoyance to hinder the 
same; whereby appeares that from 
England there is a short and speedie 


Passage into the South Seas to China, 


Malucca, Phillipina, and India, by 
Northerly Navigation, to the Re- 
nowne, Honour, and Benifit of her 
Maiesty’s Siate and Communalty.” 


* And after that Sir Francis was en- | 
| loathsome view of the shore, and irk- 


tered into the South Seas, he coasted 
all the western shores of America, 
until he came into the septentrional 
latitade of forty-eight degrees, being 
on the back side of Newfoundland, 
And from thence shaping his course 


towards Asia, found that the hills of | 


Molucea are distant from America 
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jmore than two hundred Icagues : 
how then can Asia and Africa be 
conjoined and make one continent to 
hinder the passage, the men yet liv- 
ing that can reprove the same? but 
this conceit is the bastard of igno- 
rance, born through the fornication 
of the malicious multitude, who only 
desire to hinder when themselves can 
do no good. Now there only rests 
the north parts of America, upon 
which coast myself have had most 
experience of any in our age, for 
thrice I was that way employed for 
the discovery of this notable pas- 
sage, by the honourable care and 
charge of Sir Francis Walsingham, 
Knight, principal Secretary to her 
Majesty, with whom divers noblemen 
and worshipfui merchants of London 
joined in purse and willingness for 
the furtherance of that attempt; but 
when his honour died, the voyage 
was friendless, and men’s minds 
alienated from adventuring therein. 
In my first voyage, not experienced 
in the nature of those climates, and 
having no direction, either by chart, 
globe, or other certain relation, in 
what altitude that passage was to be 
searched, I shaped a northerly 
course, and so sought the same to- 
wards the south; and in that my 
northerly course I fell upon the shore’ 
which in ancient times was ealled 
Groynland, five hundred leagues dis- 
tant from the Durseys, west or west- 
northerly, the land being very high,, 
and full of mighty mountains, all 
covered with snow, no view of wood, 
grass, or earth to be seen, and the 
shore two leagues off into the sea so 
| full of ice, that no shipping cogld by 
any means come near the same; The 





some noise of the ice, was such as 
that it bred strange conceits among 
us, so that we supposed the place to 
be waste, and yoid' of any sensible 
or vegetable creatures, whereupon I 
called the same Desolation ; so coast- 
ing along this shore towards the 
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south, in the fatitude of sixty de- 
grees,.I found it to tend towards the 
west: I still followed the leading 
thereof in the same height, and after 


fifty or sixty leagues it failed, and | 


lay directly north, which I still fol- 


lowed, and in thirty leagues sailing | 


upon the west side of this coast, by 
me named Desolation, we were past 
all the ice, and found many green 
and pleasant hills bordering upon 
the shore, but the mountains of the 
main were still covered with great 
quantities of snow. F broaght my 
ship among those hills, and there 
moored to refresh ourselves in our 


weary travel, in thre latitade of sixty- | 


four degrees, or thereabout. The 
people of the country having espied 
our ships, came down unto us in 
their canoes, holding up their right 
hand to the sun, and erying Yliaout, 
would strike their breasts, we doing 
the like. The — came on board 
our ships—men o 

bearded, small eyed, and of tractable 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
! 
} 
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because in all likelihood it was the 
place and passage laboured by us 
for. In this second attempt, the mer- 
chants of Exeter, and other places of 
the west, became adventttrers in the 
action, so that being sufliciently far- 
nished for six months, and having 


| direction to search this strait until 


good stature, un- | 


conditions—by whom, as signs would | 
permit, we understood that towards | 
the north and west there was a great | 
sea ; and using the people with kind- | 
ness, in giving them nails and knifes, | 


which of all things they most desired, 
we departed, and finding the sea free 
from ice, supposing ourselves to be 
past all danger, we shaped our course 
west north west, thinking thereby to 
pass for China; but in the latitude 
of sixty-six degrees, we fell in with 
another shore, and there found ano- 
ther passage of twenty leagues broad, 
directly west, into the same, which 
we supposed to be our hoped for 
strait. We entered into the same 
thirty or forty leagues, findin;; it nei- 
ther to widen nor. straighten; then 
considering that the year was spent, 
for this was in the fine of August, 
and not knowing the length of this 
straight, and dangers thereof, we 
took it to be our best course to re- 
turn, with notice of our good success 
for this small time of search; and so 
returning in a sharp fret of westerly 
winds, on the 29th of September we 
arrived at Dartmouth. Acquainting 


Master Secretary, with the rest of the 
honourable ard worshipful adven- 
turers, of all our proceedings, I was 
appoiuted again the second year to 
search the hottom of. this strait, 





we found the same to fall into ano- 
ther sea upon the west part of Ame- 
rica, we should again return, for then 
it was not to be doubted but shipping 
with trace might safely be conveyed 
to China and the ports of Asia. We 
departed from Dartmouth,and arrived 
on the south part of the coast of De- 
solation, coasted the same upon his 
well shore to the latitude of sixty-six 
degrees, and there anchored among 
the hills bordering upon the same, 
where we retreshed ourselves; the 
people of this place came likewise 
unto us, by whom I understood, 
through their signs, that towards the 
north the sea was large. At this 
place the chief ship whereupon I 
trusted, called the Mermaid of Dart- 
mouth, fuund many occasions of dis- 
content, and being unwilling to pro- 
ceed, she there forsook me. Then 
consideriag how I had given my 
faith, and most constant promise, to 
my worshipful good friend, Master 
William Sanderson, who of all men 
was the greatest adventurer in that 
action, and took such care for the 
performance thereof, that he hath to 
my knowledge at one time disbursed 
as much money as any five others 
whatsoever out of his own purse, 
when some of the company have been 
slack in giving in their adventure, 
and also knogwing that I should lose 
the favour of Master Secretary if I 
shonld shrink from bis direction, iu 
one small bark of thirty tons, where- 
of Master Sanderson was owner, 
alone, without farther comfort or com- 
pany, proceeded on my voyage, and 
arriving atthese straits, followed the 
same zighty leagues, until I came 
among many islands, where the 
water ebbed and flowed, six fathom 
upright, and where there had been 
great trade of people to make train, 
but by such things as we there found, 
we knew that they were not Chris- 
tians of Europe that used that trade. 
In fine, by searching with our beat, 
we fonnd small hope to pass ony 
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farther that way, and therefore re- 


turning again, recovered the sea; 
and in so doing (for it was too late 
to search towards the north), we 
found another great inlet, near forty 
leagues broad, where the water en- 
tered in with violent swiftness. This 
we likewise thought might be a pas- 
sage, for no doubt but the north parts 
of America are all islands, by ought 
that I conld perceive therein, but be- 


cause 1 was alone ina small bark of 


thirty tons, and the year spent, I en- 
tered not into the same, for it was 
now the 7th of September, but coast- 
ing the shore towards the south, we 
saw an incredible number of birds. 
Having divers fishermen on board 
our bark, they all concluded that 
there was a great scull of fish. We, 
being unprovided with fishing furni- 
ture, with a long spike nail made a 
hook, and fastening the same to one 
of our sounding lines, before the bait 
was changed we took more than forty 
great cods, the fish swimming so 
abundantly thick about our bark as 
is incredible to be reported, of which, 
with a small portion of salt which we 
had, we preserved some thirty cou- 
ple, or thereabouts, and so returned 
for England. Having told to Master 
Secretary the whole success of this 
attempt, he conmanded me to pre- 
sent unto the Most Honourable Lord 
High Treasurer of England some 
part of that fish, which when his 
lordship saw, and heard at large the 
relation of this second attempt, I re- 
ceived favourable countenance from 
his honour, advising me to prosecute 
the action, of which his lordship con- 
ceived a very good opinion. The 
next year, although divers of the ad- 
venturers fell from the aetion, as all 
the western merchants, and most of 
those in London, yet some of the ad- 
venturers, both honourable and wor- 
shipful, continued their willing fa- 
vour and charge, so that by this 


means the next year two ships were | 


appointed for the fishing, aud one 
pionace for the discovery. 
“ Departing from Dartmouth, 


through God's merciful favour, I ar- 
rived at the place of fishing, and | 
there, according to wy iireefions, I 
left the two ships to follow that} 
business, taking their faithful pro- 
mise not to depart until [ should re- 


uru unto them. which shauld be in 


Davis's Voyages. 
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the fine of August; ond so in the 
bark I proceeded for the discovery, 
but after my departure, in sixteen 
days, the ships had finished their 
voyage, aed so presently departed 
for England, without regard of their 
promise; mysclf not distrusting any 
such hard measure, proceeded ig the 
discovery, and followed my course in 
| the free and open sea, between north 
|} and north-west, to the latitude of 
sixty-seven degrees, and there I 
might see America west from me, and 
Desolation cast; then when I saw 
the land of both sides, I began to 
distrust that it would prove but a 
gulf; notwithstanding, desirous to 
know the full certainty, I proceeded, 
and in sixty-eight degrees the pas- 
sage enlarged, so that I could not 
see the western shore: thus I conti- 
nued to the latitude of seventy-five 
degrees, in a great sea, free from ice, 
coasting the western shore of Deso- 
lation. The people came continually 
| rowing out unto me in their canoes, 
twenty, forty, and one hundred at-a 
time, and would give me fish dried, 
salmon, salmon peel, cod, caplin, 
lump, stone base, and such like; be- 
sides divers kinds of birds, as par- 
tridges, pheasants, gulls, sea_ birds, 
and other kinds of flesh. 1-still la- 
boured by signs to know from them 
what they knew of any sea towards 
the north: they still made signs ofa 
great sea,as we understood them; 
then I departed from the coast, 
thinking to discover the north parts 
of America, and after I had sailed 
towards the west near forty leagues, 
I fell upon a great bank of ices the 
wind being north, and blew much, I 
was constrained to coast the same 
towards the south, not seeing any 
' shore west from me, neither was 
there any ice towards the north, but 
a great sea, free, large, very salt, 
and blue, and of an unsearchable 
| depth. So coasting towards the 
south, Tcame to the place where I 
left the ships to fish, but found them 
\‘not. Then being forsaken and left 
in this distress, referring myself to 
the merciful providence of God, 
shaped my course for England, and 
unhoped far of any, God alone re- 
lieving me, T arrived at Dartmouth, 
By this discovery, it seemed most 
manifest that the passage was free, 
Withort impediment, towards 


and 
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the north, but by reason of the Spa- | 
nish fleet, and unfortunate time of 


Master Secretary’s death, the voyage 
was omitted, and never sithens at- 
tempted. 
particular relation of all my procced- 
ings for this discovery,’ is to stay 
this objection, why hath not Davis 
discovered this passage, being thrice 
that way employed? How far ! pro- 
ceeded, and in what form this disco- 
very rested, doth not appear upon 
the globe, which MasterSanderson,to 
his very great charge, hath publish- 
ed, whose labouring endeavour for 


Davis's Voyages. —Court of Queen Elizal 


The cause why I use this | 


the good of his country deserveth | 


great favour and commendations. 
Made by Master Emery Mullineux, 


a man well qualified, of a good judg- | 
ment, and very expert in many ex- | 


cellent practices, in myself being the 


only mean with Master Sanderson to | 


employ Master Mullineux therein, 
whereby he is now grown to a most 
exquisite perfection.” 


THE COURT OF QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH. 

At the present moment, when the 
public mind is so much occupied by 
details of the manners and ceremo- 
nies of royalty, the following curious 


particulars of one of our greatest | 
Sovereigns may not be unaccepta- | 


ble to our readers. They are re- 
lated by a German traveller, and 
convey a more striking picture of 


the Court of Elizabeth than is given | 


by any of our native chroniclers :— 
“ We arrived next at the Royal 


Palace of Greenwich, reported to | 


have been originally built by Hum- 
phrey Duke of Gloucester, and to 
have received very magnificent ad- 
ditions from Henry VIII. It was 


here Elizabeth, the present Queen, | 


was born, and here she generally re- 
sides, particularly in summer, for 
the delightfulness of the situation. 
We were admitted, by an order Mr. 


| train was very long, 


| gold and jewels. 


Rogers had procured from the Lord | 


Chamberlain into the presence cham- 
ber, hung with rich tapestry, and the 
floor, after the English fashion, 
strewed with hay, through which the 
Queen commonly passes in her way 
fo the chapel. At the door stood a 
gentleman, dressed in velvet, with 


| and Itahan ; 


a gold chain, whose office was to in- | 


troduce tu the Queen any person of 


distinction that came to wait on jier, 
It was Sunday, when there ts usually 
the greatest attendance of N obility. 
In the same hall were the Afch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, a great many Counsellors 
of State, Oflicers of the Crown, and 
Gentlemen, who waited the Queen’s 
coming out, which she did, from her 
own apartment, when it was time to 
go to prayers, attended in the follow- 
ing manner :—First went Gentle- 
men, Barons, Earls, Knights of the 
Garter, all richly dressed, end bare- 
headed ; next came the Chancellor, 
bearing the sealsin a silk purse, be- 
tween two, one of which carried the 
Royal Sceptre, the other the Sword 
of State in a red scabbard, studded 
with golden fleuwrs-de'lis, the point 
upwards ; next came the Queen, in 
the 56th year of her age (as we were 
told), very majestic; her face oblong, 
fair, but wrinkled ; her eyes small, 
yet black and pleasant; her nose a 
little hooked, her lips narrow, and 
her teeth black, (a defect the Eng- 
lish seem subject to from, their too 
great use of sugar.) 

““ She had in her ears two very 
rich pearls with drops ; she wore 
false hair, and that red; upon her 
head she had a small crown, report- 
ed to have been made of some of the 
gold of the celebrated Lunebourg- 
table; her bosom was uncovered, as 
all the English ladies have it, till 
they marry: and she had on a neck- 
lace of exceeding fine jewels ; her 
hands were small, her fingers long, 
and her stature neither tall nor low; 
her air was stately, her manner of 
speaking mild and obliging. That 
day she was dressed in white silk, 
bordered with pearls of the size of 
beans, and over it a mantle of black 
silk, shot with silver threads; her 
the cnd of it 
borne by a Marchioness; instead of 
a chain, she had an oblong collar of 
As she went along 
in all this state and magnificence, 
she spoke very gracionsly, first to 
one, then another, (whether Foreign 
Ministers, or those who attend for 
different reasons) inEnglish, French, 
for besides being well 
skilled in Greek and Latin, and the 
languages I have mentioned, she is 
mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and 
Dutch. Wheever speaks te her, it 


| 


| 
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js kneelir ¢ ; now and then she raises 
some with her hand. Widile We were 


On the Pieasure resuiiing from Tragic Poetry. 


there, William Slawator, a Bohe- ; 


mian Baron, had letters to present 
to her, and she, after pulling off her 
glove, gave him her right hand to 
kiss, sparkling with rings and jewels, 
amark of particular favour. Where- 
ever she turned her iace, as she was 
going along, every body fell down 
on their knees. The Ladies of the 
Court followed next to her, very 
handsome and well shaped, and for 
the most part dressed in white. & 
was guarded on cach side by gentle- 


men pensioners, 50 in number, with | 


gilt battle axes. In the anticham- 
ber 
petitions were presented to her, and 
she received them most graciously, 
which occasioned the exclamation 
of * God save the Queen Elizabeth!’ 


; 


he | 


next the hall where we were, | 


She answered it with, ‘ Ithanck youe | 


mine good peupel.’ In the chapel 


was excellent music ; @s soon as it | 


and the service were over, which 
scarce exceeded half an hour, the 
Queen rciurned in the same state 
and order, and prepared to go to 
dinner. 

“ A gentleman entered the room 
bearing a rod, and along with him 
another bearing a table-cloth, which, 
after they had both kneeled three 
times with the utmost veneration, he 
spread upon the table, and atter 
kneeling again they both retired ; 
then came two others, one with the 
rod again, the other with a salt- 
cellar, a plate, and bread; when 
they had kneeled as the others had 
done, aad placed what was brought 
upon the table, they too retired with 
the same ceremonies performed by 
the first; at last came an unmarried 
lady (we were told she was a Coun- 
tess), and along with her a marricd 
one, bearing a tasting-knife; the 
former was dressed in white silk, 
who, when she had prostrated ber- 
Self three times in the most graceful 
manner, approached the table, and 
rubbed the table with bread and 
salt, with as much awe as if the 
Queen had been present. When 
they had waited there a little while, 
the yeomen of the guard entered, 
bare-headed, clothed in scarlet, with 


a golden rose upon their backs, 


bringing in at cach turn a course of 
dishes, 


served in plate, most of it 


i ful 
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xilt ; these dishes were received by 
a gentleman, in the same order they 
were brought, and placed upon the 
table, while the lady taster gave to 
each guard a mouthful to eat of the 
particular dish he had brought, for 
fear of any poison. During the time 
that this guard (which consists of 
the tallest and stoutest men that 
can be found in all England, being 
carefully selected’ for this service) 
were bringing dinner, twelve trum- 
pets and two kettle-drums made the 
hall ring for half an hour together. 
At the end of all this ceremonial, a 
number of unmarried ladies appear- 
ed, who, with particular solemnity, 
lifted the meat from the table, and 
conveyed itto the Queen’s inner and 
more private chamber, where, after 
she had chosen for herself, the rest 
goes to the ladies of the Court. 

** The Queen dines and sups alone, 
with very few attendants : and it is 
very seldom that any body, foreigner 
or native, is admitted at that time, 
and then only at the intercession of 
some one in power.’’—Jiinerarium 
Germania, Gallie, Anglia, Ttalia, 
scriptum a Paulo, Hentznero, J.C. Se. 
Bresla, 1627. 


ON THE PLEASURE RESULTING 
FROM TRAGIC POETRY. 
[Vrom the Retrospective Review.] 

SomE there are, indeed, who trace 
the emotions of strange delight which 
tragedy awakens entirely to the love 
of strong excitement, which is gra- 
tilied by spectacles of anguish. Ac- 
cording to their doctrine, the more 
uearly the representation of sorrow 
approaches reality, the more intense 
will be the gratification of the spec- 
tator. Thus Burke has gravely as- 
serted, that ifthe audience at a tra- 
sedy were informed of an execution 
about to take place in the neighbour- 
they would leave the theatre 
to witness it. We believe that ex. 
perience does not warrant a specu. 
lation so dishonourable to our na- 
ture. How few, except those of the 
grossest minds, are ever attracted 
by the punishment of capital offen- 
ders! ven of those whom the dread- 
inviction draws together, how 
many are cvcited merely by curio- 
sity, and a desire to view that last 
meortalagony, which ina form more 


hood, 
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or less terrible, all must endure! We 
think that if, during the representa- 


tion of a tragedy, the audience were | 
compelled to feel vividly that a fel- | 
low-creature was struggling in the | 
agonies of a viclent death, many of 
them would retire—but not to the | 


scene of horror. The reality of hu- 
man suffering would come too closely 
home to their hearts, to permit their 
enjoyment of theliction. How often, 
during the scenic exhibition of into- 
Jerable agony—unconsecrated and 
unredeemed—haye we been com- 
pelled to relieve our hearts from a 
weight too heavy for endurance, by 
calling to mind that the woes are 
fictitious! It cannot be the highest 
triumph of an author, whose aim is 
to heighten the enjoyments of fife, 
that he forces us, in our own defence, 
to escape from his power. If the 
pleasure derived from tragedy were 
merely occasioned by the love of ex- 
citemert, the pleasure would be in 
proportion to the depth and the rea- 
lity of the sorrow. 
Gamester be more pathetic than 
Othello, and Isabella call forth deeper 
admiration than Macbeth or Lear. 
Then would Georze Barnwell be the 
loftiest tragedy, and the Newgate 


Ou the Pleasure resulting from Tragic Pociry. 


| eessary means indeed—by which he 
accomplishes his lofty purposes. The 
grander qualities of the soal cannot 
be developed—the deepest resources 
of comtort within it cannot be un- 
veiled—the solemnities of its destiny 
cannot be shadowed forth—except 
in peril and in suffering. Hence 
peril and suffering become instru- 
ments of the Tragie Muse. But 
these are not, in themselves, those 


| things which we delight to contem- 
| plate. 


Various, indeed, yet most 
distinct from these, are the sources 
of that deep joy that tragedy pro- 
duces. Sometimes we are filled with 
a delight not dissimilarto that which 
the Laocoon excites—an admiration 
of the more than mortal beauty of 
the attitudes and of the finishing— 
and even of the terrilic sublimity of 
the folds in which the links of fate 
involve the characters. When we 


| look at that inimitable group, we do 


not merely rejoice in a sympathy 


| with extreme suflering—but are en- 


Then would The | 


Calendar the sweetest collection of | 


pathetic tales. 
stances, is sufliciently to refute the 
position on which they are founded. 

iqually false is the opinion, that 
the pleasure derived from tragedy 
arises from a source of individual 
security, while others are suffering. 
There are no feelings more distantly 
removed from the selfish, than those 
which genuine tragedy awakens. We 
are carricdatiis representation out of 
ourselves, and “the ignorant present 
time,” by earnest sympathy with the 


To name those in- | 


passions and the sorrows, not of our- | 


selves, but of our nature. We feel our 


community with the general heart of | 


man. The encrustments of selfish- 
ness and Jow passion are rent asun- 
der, and the warm fide of haman 
sympathies gushes triumphantly from 
its secret and divine sources. 

Itis not, then, in bringing sorrow 
home in its dreadful realifies to our 
hosoms, nor in painting it so as to 
make us cling to our sellish gratifi- 
cations with more earnest joy, tlrat 
the tragic poet moves and enchants 
Grief is but the means —the ne- 


ts 





chanted with tender loveliness, and 
feel that the sense of distress is sof- 
tened by the exquisite touches of 
genius. Often in tragedy, our hearts 
are elevated by thoughts “informed 
with nobleness’”—by the view of he- 
roic greatness of soul—by the con- 
templation of affections which death 
cannot conquer. It is not the depth 
of anguish which calls forth delicious 
tears—it is some sweet piece of self- 
denial—some touch of useful sentle- 
ness, in the midst of sorrow—-some 
“ glorious triumph of exceeding 
love,” which suffuses our “ subdued 
eyes,” and mellows and softens our 
hearts. Death itself often becomes 
the source of sublime consolations: 
seen through the poetical medium, 
it often seems to fall on the wretched 
* softly and lightly, as a passing 
cloud.” It is felt as the blessed 
means of re-uniting faithful and ill- 
fated lovers—it is the pillow on 


| which the long struggling patriot 





rests in undying glory. Often it ex- 
hibits the noblest triumph of the spi- 
ritual over the material part of man. 
The intense ardour of a spirit that 
* o’er-inform’d its tenementof clay,” 
yet more quenchless in the last con- 
flict, is felt to survive the strugele, 
and to triumph even in the victory 
which power has atchieved over its 
earthly frame. lia short, it is the 
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high duty of the tragic poet to exhi- 
bit humanity sublimest in its dis- 
tresses—to dignify or to sweeten 
sorrow—to exhibit eternal energies 
wrestling with each other, or with 
the accideuts of the world—and to 
disclose the depth and the immorta- 
lity of the afiections. He must re- 
present humanity as a rock, beaten, 
and sometimes overspread, with the 
mighty waters of anguish, but still 
unshaken. We lookto him for hopes, 


haracter of the Reisa of George Ui. 
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a small thing thatthe star of nobility 


| should blaze on the bosom of their in- 


stitutions—that men of the first rank 
should set totheir seal that the Bible 
is true—that the formularies of our 
church are scriptural—that religion 
is as essential to the high as to the 
low —that holiness is, after all, the 
true dignity—that happiness is to be 
sought, even by Princes and Nobles, 


) at the footof the Cross—that nothing 


principles, resting places of the soul | 


—for emotions which dignify our 
passions, and consecrate our woes. 
A brief retrospect of tragedy will 


shew, that in every age when it has | 
triumphed, it has appealed not to | 
the mere love of excitement, but to | 


the perceptions of beauty in the 
soul—to the yearnings of the deepest 
allections—to the aspirations after 
grandeur and permanence, which 
never leave man even in his errors 
and afflictions. 


CHARACTER OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE Ill. 


[From a Sermon preached at Harrow, Februnry 6, 
iSwu, by the Kev. J. W. Cunningham 


Tue late reign appears to me 
distinguished by a progress truly 


astonishing in the moral feelings and 
energies of all classes of the people. 
Look, in the first place, into the 
circumstances of the higher orders.- 
fit must be admitted that a_ spirit 
of dissipation prevails to a consider- 
able exient among them, still no 
period is to be named in the annals 
of our country, in which so large a 


proportion of the just influence of 


rank and authority has been cast 


into the scales of religion and mo- | 


rals. Jt is peculiar tothe latter 
years of the reign of our lamented 
Sovereign, that the Nobility of the 


country have ceased to stand aloof 


from the humble labourersin the field 
of benevolence or reformation, and 
have descended to share their useful 
and honourable toils. There are few 
men of rank whose names aud influ 
ence have not been cordially lent to 
one or other of those 


whose object it is to disseminate 
works of piety over the whole land, 
Nor let the importance of this co 
operation of the great in works of 
Such a nature be undervalucd Is it 


} 


institutions | 


is great which God calls little, and 
nothing low which exalts and eno- 
bles as well as sanctifies our nature, 
which gives men courage in life, and 
calmness in death, and superiority 
to this world, and a title and qualili- 
cation for a brighter and better ? 
Look next at Parliament.—I am 
no champion of what may be corrupt 
either inthe construction or the con- 
duct of those chambers in which the 
councils of the vation are held, and 
its concerns administered. But this 
must be allowed, that it is easy by 
vague and general censure to tra- 
duce the noblest institutions and the 
most honourable men. And such 
are the sources of much of the ob!o- 
quy cast upon recent parliaments. I 
challenge any impugner of our public 
men to find in the annals of our king- 
dom any number of Parliaments 
which have attempted or accom- 
plished as much for the moral inte- 
rests and personal advantage of the 
community, as those of the last 
twenty years. I challenge him to 
discover, in all the long succession 
of years from the time in which our 
Constitution emerged from the woods 
of Germany, to the latter years of the 
last century, any period in which as 
inany parliamentary committees sat 
for the promotion of religious and 
benevolent objects. Itis the mem- 
bers of the few last Parliaments that 
have stamped the blot of everlasting 
infamy on the slave trade—have les. 
sened the suflerings of the prisoner— 
mitigated the severities of our crimi- 
nal law—let new light into the dun- 
xeon of the maniac—deliberated on 
the state and interests of the peor— 
created benelit societies and savings’ 
banks, and a new system of educa- 
tion, and new funds for the erection 
of the edifices of religion. But if 
this be true, let it be also remembered 
that Parliament is,as it were, the 
patse of the country ; and that by this, 
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therefore, its moral state may be | 
estimated with the greatest precision. | 

Next, direct your attention to| 
the middie class of society. The| 
existence of a large body of indivi-| 
duals, occupying a central point be-| 
tween the extreme ranks of society, | 
is one of the valuable peculiarities| 
in our national condition. And the 
moral state of the country is in a 
great degree determined by the con- 
dition of this particular body. But 
it may be confidently affirmed, ‘that 
at no period did this class compre- | 
hend as large a number of devout, 
intelligent, and benevolent men, as at 
the present moment. It is by this} 
class ofindividuals that our churches 
are filled, that our charitable insti- 
tutions are chiefly managed, that 
those funds are mainly sustained. 
There is also this new feature in the 
moral state of the nation. Formerly, 
if some wiseor benevolent individual 
projected a scheme for improving the 
religious or moral condition of soci- 
ety, it perished with its projector, 
for want of some atmosphere in the 
pation at large suited to its devclope- 
ment. Now, the inventor of any such 
scheme finds his agents and abettors 
every where—ample funds at his 
disposal—and the public mind al- 
most anticipating his most sanguine 
desires. The recent reform in New- 
gate and other prisons, ifitowe much 
to the distinguished individuals who 
projected it, stands also indebted 
to general sympathy, toa concurrent 
feeling in the great mass of the peo- 
ple, to that eager spirit of philan- 
thropy which characterises the im-| 
proved period in which we live. No 
fact can more decisively mark the 
progress of national character. 

Nor have the poor of our country | 
fallen behind inthe race of general 
improvement.—I[ am not speaking 
as though crime were extinct, or as 
though areal and deep feeling ef re- 
ligion generally prevailed. But our 
schools and our places of worship 
are more crowded; and the haunts 
of profligacy are less frequented. And 
if the pressure of the last few years, 
by throwing a large number of indi- | 
viduals out of employment, has in- 
ereascd for a time a number of petty 
offences—if the devilish arts of po-| 
palar demagoguecs have sueceeded | 
ia seducing a few from the hannes 
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of sound religion and loyaliy—vet 
the number of ferocious crimes has 
considerably diminished, sin has as- 
sumed a less hideous form, and the 
great mass of the community has 
never, perhaps, been so strongly 
impregnated with a spiritof genuine 
religion as at the present moment. 
Let us not fail, my Christian 
brethren, to plant ourselves iu’ the 
front of the spiritual battle. The ark 
of the Lord is in our camp. The ban- 
ner of the Cross waves over us. We 
are pledged upon the altar of our 


| religion to a conflict with the world 


the flesh, and the devil. Let us la’ 
bour, in the strength of our God, to 
transmit to our children a_ heritage 
unimpaired by sloth, or indifference, 
or sellishness—a country such as our 
deceased Menarch would have de- 
lighted to see it—of pure religion, of 
unspotted honesty, of unwearied be- 
nevolence, approved of God, and the 
joy and praise of all the earth. 

A second and most imperious 
duty of the present crisis is, that of 
deep and affectionate homage to that 
Sovereign who has now suceceded 
to the throne of his father. The hing 
never dies ; and, therefore, loyalty 
must never die. Sure tam that no 
duty is enforced in more emphatical 
language in all the compass of Sa- 
cred Writ. And ke who studies his 
political creed in that Holy Voluinc, 
never fails to catch there a spirit of 
renerous,and cordial, and invincible 
devotion to the person, and interest, 
and honour of his Sovercign. ‘There 
David, and St. Paul and ail the first 
and best followers of Christ, learned 
the lesson of dutiful and cheerfalsub- 
mission even to despots, And there, 
surely, may you and I cherish the 
fecling of loyal reverence and affec- 
tionate homage to the son of sucha 
father--to a Monarch whose pnbtic 
administration has already von so 
many trophies and secured so many 
blessings to the country. May the 
God of his father bless him! May 
the Spirit of the Lord guide and sane. 
tify him! May he offer the prayer 
and receive the blessing of Solomon! 
May he bow the heart of his people 
as the heart ofone man! May he be 
enthroned in the of his 
country! Moy‘he tind, for his de- 
fence, asword in every man’s right 
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bosom! May every needless thorn 
be plucked from his earthly crown! 
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| top, and stripped it off in a minute 


When he sinks into the grave, may | 


it be * ina good old age, full of days 
and riches, and honour !'—and when 
he ascends to the presence of the 
King of Kings, may it be to have a 
crown of ‘pure gold put upon his 
head !’ ” 


ACCOUNT OF THE CORONATION 
OF GEORGE IT. 


[A Letter published in Tooke's 
Churchill.) 


Fdition of 


Sir,— 
As the friendship of Mr. Rolles, 
who had procured me a pass-ticket, 
enabled me to be present both in the 


or two, whereas the persons appoint- 
ed for that purpose might have beea 
an hour about it. This gave us not 


only a more extensive view, but let 


the light in upon every part of the 
procession. I should tell you, that 
a rank of foot soldiers were placed 
on each side within the platform, 
which was an encroachment on the 
spectators; for at the last coronation 
I am informed they stood below it; 
and it was not a little surprising to 
sec the officers familiarly conversing 
and walking arm in arm with many 
of them, till we were let into the se- 
eret that they were gentlemen who 
had put on the dresses of common 


| soldiers, for what purpose I need 


hall andin the abbey, aud as I had | 


a tine view of the procession out of 


doors from a one-pair of stairs room, | 


which your neighbour, Sir Edward, 
had hired at the small price of one 
hundred guineas, on purpose to 
oblige his acquaintance, I will en- 
deavour to give you us minute an 
account as I can, of all the particu, 
lars omitted in the public: papers. 
First, then, conceive to yourself the 
fronts of the houses in all the streets 
that conld command the least point 
of view lined with scaffolding, like 
so many galleries or boxes, raised 
one above another to the very roofs. 
These were covered with carpets 
and cloths of different colours, 
which presented a pleasant variety 
to the eye ; and if you consider the 
brilliant appearance of the specta- 
tors who were seated in them (many 
being richly dressed), you will easily 
imagine that this was no indifferent 
part of the show. The mob under- 
neath made a pretty contrast to the 
rest of the company. Add to this, 
that though we had nothing but.wet 
and cloudy weather for some time 
before, the day cleared up, and the 
sua shone conspicuously, as if it 
were in compliment to the grand 
festival. Had it rained, half the 
spectators were so exalted that they 
could not hav: seen the ceremony, 
a8 a temporary roof put over the 
platform, on account of the uncer- 
tainty of the weather was exceed- 
ingly low. This roof was covered 
With a kind of sail-cloth, which, on 
orders being given to roll it up, an 
honest Jack Tar climbed up to the 
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not mention. On the outside were 
stationed, at proper distances, se- 
veral parties of horse-guards. whose 
horses somewhat incommoded the 
people, that pressed incessantly 
upon them, by their prancing and ca- 
pering, though luckily I do not hear 
of any great mischiefbeing done. I 
must confess, it gave me pain to see 
the soldiers, both horse and foot, 
obliged most unmercifully to bela- 
bour the heads of the mob with their 
broad swords, bayonets, and mus- 
kets ; but it was not unpleasant to 
observe several tipping the horse- 
soldiers slily from time to time, 
some with halfpence, and some with 
silver, as they could muster up the 
cash, to let them pass between the 
horses to get near the platform; after 
which these unconscionable gentry 
drove them back again. As soon 
as it was day-break (for [ chose togo 
to my place over-night), we were 
diverted with seeing the coaches and 
chairs of the nobility and gentry 
passing along with much ado ; and 
several persons very richly dressed, 
were obliged to quit their equipages 
and be escorted by the soldiers 
through the mob to their respective 
places. Several carriages, I am 
tuld, recived great damage. 

My pass-ticket would have been 
of no service, if [had not prevailed 
on one of the guards, by the irresisti- 
ble argument of half-a crown, to 
make way for me through the mob 
to the hall-gate, where I got admit- 
tance just as their Majestics were 
seated at the upper end, under mag- 


nificent canopics. 
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Fhere seemed to be no small 
confusion in marshalling the ranks, 
which is not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the length of the cavalcade, 


| 


and the numbexs that were to walk. | 


At length, however, every thing was 
regularly adjusted, and the proces- 
sion began to quit the hall between 
eleven and. twelve.. The platform 
leading to the west door of the ab- 
bey was covered with blue cloth for 
tbe train to walk on ; but there seem- 
ed to be a defect in not covering the 
upright posts that supported the awn- 
ing, as it is called, which looked 
mean and naked, with that or some 
other coloured cloth. The nobility 
walked two by two. Being willing 
to see the procession pass along the 
platform. through the streets, I 
hastened from the hall, and by the 
assistance of a soldier, made my 
way to my forme; station at'the cor- 
ner of Bridge-strect, where the win- 
dows commanded. a double view at 
the turning. Fshall not attempt to 
describe the splendour and magni- 
ficence of the whole; and words 
must fall short of that joy and satis- 
faction which the spectators felt and 
expressed, especially as their Ma- 
jesties passed by, on. whose counte- 
nance a dignity suited to their sta- 
tion, tempered. with the most amia- 
ble complacency, was sensibly im- 
pressed, It was observable, that 
as their Majesties and the nobility 
passed the corner which commanded 
a prospect of Westminster Bridge, 
they stopped short, and turned back 
to look at the people, whose appear- 
ance, as they all had their hats off, 
and were thickly planted on the 
ground, which rose gradually, Ican 





eompare to nothing but a pavement | 


of lieads.and faces, 

IT had the misfortune not to be 
able to get to the abbey time enough 
to see alt that passed there ; nor, 
indeed, when I got in, could I have 
so distinct a view as [ could have 
wished. But our friend Harry 
Whittaker had the luck-to be sta- 
tioned in the first row of the gallery, 
behind the seats allotted for the no- 
bility, close to the square platform, 
which was erected by the altar, with 
an ascent of three steps, for their 
Majesties to be crowned on. You 
are obliged to him, therefore, for 
several particnlars which I could not 
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otherwise have iniormed you of. The 
sermon, he tells me, lasted only fif- 
teen minutes. The King was anoint- 
ed on the crown ot his head, his 
breast, and the palms of his hands, 
At the very instant the crown was 
placed ou the King’s head, a fellow, 
having been placed on the top of the 
abbey dome, from whence he could 
look down into the chancel, with a 
fiag in his hand, dropped it as a 
signal: the Park and Tower zuns 
then began to fire, the trumpets 
souaded, and the abbey echoed with 
the repeated shouts and aceclama- 
tions of the people, which, on account 
of the awful silence that had hitherto 
reigned, bad a very. striking eflect, 
Asthere were no Commoners Knights 
of the Garter, instead of caps and 
vestnents peculiar to their order, 
they, being all Peers, wore the robes 
and coronets of their respective 
ranks. When the Queen had re- 
ceived the sceptre with the cross, 
and the ivory rod with the dove, her 
Majesty was conducted to a magni- 
ficent throne on the left-hand of his 
Majesty. 

I cannot but lament that I was 
not near enough to observe their 
Majesties performing the most se- 
rious and solema acts of devotion ; 
but I am told, that the reveread at- 
tention Which both paid, when (after 
haying made their second objations) 
the next ceremony was their recciv- 
ing the Holy Communion, breught to 
the mind of every one near thema 
proper recollection of the cousecrat- 
ed place in which they were. 

Aun hour lost in the morning is not 
so easily recovered. This was the 
case in the present instance; for, to 
¥hatever causes it might be owing, 
the procession most assuredly set 
olf too late; besides, according to 
what Harry observed, there was such 
long pauses between some of the ce- 
remonies in the Abbey, as plainly 
shewed all the actors were not per- 
fect in their parts. However it be, 
itis impossible to conceive the cha- 
grin and disappointa:-nt which the 
late return of the procession occa: 
sioned; it being so late, indeed, that 
the spectators, even ia the open air, 
had but a very dim and gloomy view 
of it, while to those who had sat pa- 
tiently in Westmiuster Hall, waiting 
its return for six hours, searve a 
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glimpse of it appeared,as the branches | 
were not lighted till iust upon bis | 
Majesty’s entrance. I had flattered | 
myscif that a new scene of splendid | 
grandeur would have been presented 

to us in the return of the procession, | 
from the reflection of the lichts, &c. | 
and had therefore posted back to the | 
hall with all possible expedition, | 
but I was greatly disappointed. The 
whole was confusion, irregularity, 
and disorder. 

However, we were afterwards | 
amply recompensed for this partial | 
eclipse, by the bright picture which | 
the lighting of the chandeliers pre-| 
sented tous. Conceive to yourself, | 
if you can conceive what I own I 4m | 
at a loss to describe, so magnifitent 
a building as that of Westminster 
Hall, lighted up with near 3000 wax | 
candles, ia most splendid branches; 
our crowned heads, and almost the 
whole nobility, with the prime of our, 
gentry, most superbly arrayed, and 
adorned with a profusion of the most 
brilliant jewels; the galleries on 
every side crowded with company, 
for the most part elegantly and 
richly dressed: but to conceive it in 
all its lustre, I am conscious that it 
is absolutely neeessary to have been 
present. ‘fo proceed in my narra- 
tion:—Their Majesties’ table was 
served with three courses, at the first 
of which Earl Talbot, as Steward of 
his Majesty’s household, rode up 
from the hall-gate to the steps to 
where their Majesties sat; and, on 
his returning, the spectators were 
presented with an unexpected sight 
in his lordships backing his horse, 
that he might keep his face still to- 
wards the King. A loud clapping 
and huzzaing consequently ensued. 

After the first course, and before 
the second, the King’s champion, 
Mr. Dymocke, who enjoys that of- 
fice as being lord of the manor of 
Scrivelsby, in Lincolnshire, entered 
the hall, completely armed in one of 
his Majesty’s best suits of white ar- 
mour, mounted ona fine white horse, 
the same his late Majesty rede at 
the battle of Dettingen, richly ca-| 
parisoned,in the following manner:— 

Two trumpets, with the cham-| 
pion’s arms on their banners; the | 
Serjeant trumpet, with his mace on 
his shoulder; the champion’s two | 
exquires, richly habited, one on the 
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right hand, with the champion’s 
lance, carried upright; the other on 
the left hand, with his target, and 
the champion’s arms depicted there- 
on; the Herald at Arms, with a 
paper in his hand, containing the 
words of the’ thallenge. 

The Eati Marshal, in his robes 
and corofiét, on horseback, with the 
marshaYS staff in his hand; the 
champion on horseback, with a 
gautfilet in hisricght hand, his helmet 
on;his head, adorned with a great 
plume of feathers, white, blue, and 
yed; the Lord High Constable, in 
his robes and coronet, and collar of 
the order, on horseback, with the 
constable’s staff. 

Four pages richly apparelied, at- 
tendants onthe champion. 

The passage to their Majesties’ 
table being cleared by the Knight 
Marshal, the Herald at Arms, with 
aloud voice, proclaimed the cham- 
pion’s challenge, at the lower end of 
the hall, in the words following :— 

“If any person, of what degree 
soever, high or low, shall deny or 
gainsay our Sovereign Lord King 
George III. King of Great Britain, 
France, and Treland, Defender of 
the Faith, &c. (grandson) and next 
heir to our Sovereign Lord King 
(George IT) the last King deceased, 
to be right heir to the Imperial 
Crown of the realm of Great Britain, 
or that he ought not to enjoy the 
same; here is his champion, who 
saith that he lieth, and is a false 
traitor, being ready in person to 
combat with him ; and in this quar- 
rel will adventure his life against 
him on what day soever shall be ap- 
pointed.” 

And then the champion throws 
down his gauntlet; which, having 
lain some small time, the Herald 
took up and returned it to the cham- 
pion. 

Then they advanced in the same 
order to the middle of the hall, where 
the Herald made proclamation as 
before; and lastly, to the foot of the 
steps, when the ticrald, and those 
who preeeded him, going to the top 
of the steps, made proclamation a 
third time, at the end whereof the 
champion cast down his gauntlet; 
which, after some time, being taken 
up, and returned to him by the He- 
rald. he made alow Gheisauce to his 
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Majesty ; whereupon the cupbearer, | 


assisted as before, brought to the 
King a gilt bow! of wine, with a co- 
ver; his Majesty drank to the cham- 
pion, and sent him the bowl by the 
cupbearer, accompanied 
assistants ; which the champion 
(haviag pat on his gauntlet) received, 
and retiring a little, drank thereof, 
and made his humble reverence to 
his Majesty; and being accompa- 
nied as before, rode out of the hall, 
taking the bowl and cover with him 
as his fee. 


with his | 


You cannot expect that I should | 
give you a bill of fare, or enumerate | 


the dishes that were provided and 
sent from the adjacent temporary 
kitchens, erected in Cotton-garden 
for this purpose. No less than sixty 
haunches of venison, with a surpris- 
ing quantity of all sorts of game, 


were laid in for this grand feast. | 


The King’s table was covered with 
110 dishes at three several times, 
served up by his Majesty’s band of 
pensioners; but what chiefly at- 
tracted our eyes, was their Majes- 
ties’ dessert,in which the confectioner 
had Javishec all his ingenuity in 
rock-work and emblematical figures. 
The other desserts were no less ad- 
mirable for their expressive devices. 
But I must not forget to tell you, 
that when the company came to be 
seated, the poor Knights of the Bath 
bad been overlooked, and no table 
provided for them. An airy apo- 
logy, however, was served up to 
them instead of a substantia! dinner; 
but the two juaior knights, in order 
to preserve their rank of precedency 
to their successors, were placed at 
the head of the judges’ table above 
all the learned brethren of the coif. 
The peers were placed on the outer- 
most side of the tables, and the 
peeresses within, nearest to the walls. 
You cannot suppose that there was 
the greatest order imaginable ob- 
served during the dinner, but must 
conclude, that some of the company 
were as eager and impatient to sa- 
tisfy the cravings of their appetites, 
as any of your country squires at a 
race or assize ordinary. 

It was pleasant to see the vari- 
ous stratagems made use of by the 
company in the galleries to come in 
for a smack of the good things be- 
low. The ladies «lubbed their hand- 





kerchiefs to be tied together to draw 
up a chicken, or a bottle of wine, 
Some had been so provident as io 
bring baskets with them, which 
were let down, like the prisoners’ 
boxes at Ludgate, or the Gate house, 
with a * pray remember the pvuor.” 

You willthink it high time that 
I should bring this long letter toa 
conclusion. Let it sullice, then, to 
acquaint you, that their Majesties 
returned to St. James’s a little after 
ten o'clock at night ; but they were 


| pleased to give time for the pceresses 


to go first, that they might not be 
incommoded by the pressure of the 
mob to sce their Majesties. After 
the nobility were departed, the hall- 
doors were thrown open according 
to custom, when the people imme- 
diately cleared it of all the movea- 
bles, such as the victuals, cloths, 
plates, dishes, &c. and, in short, 
every thing that could stick to their 
fingers. 

I necd not tell yon that several 
coronation medals, in silver, were 
thrown among the populace at the 
return of the procession ; 
them was pitched into Mrs. Dixon’s 
lap, as she sat upon a seatfold in 
Palace-yard. Some of gold were 
also thrown among the peeresses in 
the Abbey, just after the King was 
crowned, but they thoaght it below 
their dignity to stovp to pick them 
up. 

Our friend, Harry, who was upon 
the seaffuld at the return of the 
procession, closed in with the rear ; 
at the expense of half a guinea, was 
admitted into the hall; got brim full 
of his Majesty’s claret; and in the 
universal plunder, brought off the 
glass her Majesty drank frem, which 
is placed in the beaufet as a valua- 
ble curiosity. 

I should vot forget telling you, 
that IT am well assured the King’s 
crown weighs almost three pounds 
and a half, and that the great dia- 
mond in it fell out in returning to 
Westminster hajl, but was imme- 
diately found and restored. 

My wife desires her compli- 
ments to you; she wus greatly 
pleased with the sight. All friends 
are well, except that little Nancy 
Green has got a swelled face, by be- 
ing up all night; and Tom Moffat 
has his lez laiday on a stool, on 
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account of a broken shin, which le } 
got by a kick from a troope r’s horse, 
as a reward for his mobbing it. I 
shall say nothing of the illumina- 
tions at night; the newspapers must 
have told you of them, and that the 
Admiralty in particular was remarka- 
bly lighted up. I expect to have 
from you an account of the rejoic- 
ings at your little town ; and desire 
to know whether you were able to 
get a slice of the ox, which was 
roasted whole on this occasion. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your's most heartily, 
James HeEMING. 


P.S.—The Princess Dowager of | ] " 
| that the youthful and delicate Mrs. 


Wales, with the ;ounger branches 
of the Royal Family, 
sce the coronation in the Abbey, 
and afterwards dined in an apart- 
ment by themselves adjoining the 
Hail. 


FEMALE FORTITUDE. 
LIEUTENANT CuArrect,in his voy- 
age to Newfoundland, relates ihe 
following striking narrative :- 
We were much surprised, on vi- 
siting our good friend, Mr. Pinson, 
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) boat, scarcely capable of containing 


had a box to | 


| icy valleys. 


| some. 


self pregnant. 


to find a handsome female seated at | 


the head of his table. The 


sight of 


a white woman was now a real gra- | 


tification tq,us all; and our officers 
were anxiously desirous to discover 
by what means she had been thrown 
upon the savage territory of Labra- 
dor. As the story of this lady’s 
misfortune reflected additional cre- 


dit on the philanthropic character of | 


the worthy merchant, and gave us a 
faint notion of the inclemency of a 
Newfoundland winter, perhaps the 


four persons. At length, however, 
the whole of the crew was safely 
landed ; and immediately collected 
whatever could be saved from the 
fluating wreck, and placed the arti- 
cles under a sailcloth tent. 

The winter had now set in with 
such rigour, that it was totally im- 
possible to travel far in search ofa 
fishing settlement.—Under these af- 
flicting circumstances, it was resolv- 
ed to erect a hut for the ollicers, and 
another for thecrew, by which means 
they hoped to secure themselves 
against the piercing cold of the cli- 
mate. It was inthis miserable state 


K——— lingered through a long and 
dismal winter, upon a rocky coast, 
blocked up with an ocean of frozen 
fragments, and surrounded on the 
land side, by snowy mountains and 
Both the lady and her 
companions were compelled to cut 
off their hair entirely ; which was so 
strung with icicles, that it became 
exceedingly painful and trouble- 
To add to the sufferings of 
this unfortunate lady, she found her- 
The crew mutinied, 
swearing, with dreadful impreca- 
tions, that they would take away 
the life of her husband, because 
he had prudently refused them an 
immoderate share of the brandy that 
had been saved from the wreck ; and 
the barbarous wretches even threw 
lirebrands into the hut where she lay, 
although the whole stock of gunpow- 
der was stored within its walls! At 
length, the much wished for scason 


| of spring made its appearance ; but 


insertion of it, in this place, will not | 


be deemed reprehensible by the 
reader. 

The daughter of a respectable Ca- 
nadian had married early in life a 
Mr. E-—-, the master of an English 
Quebec trading vessel. In the be- 
ginning of December, 1812, the ship 
of her husband quitted the country 
in which she was born, on its re- 
turn with a cargo to Europe; but 
during its voyage thither, it 
wrecked near Bonne Bay, in the 
island of Newfoundland. The night 
was dread:ully tempestuous ; and 
with great dangerand difliculty, Mrs. 
L reached the shore, inan epen 


was | 


instead of comfort, it brought addi- 
tional misery to the amiable and 
lovely Mrs. E——. Hitherto the af- 
fectionate attentions of her fond 
husband had been the solace and 
support of her life; but in the at- 
tempt to land a few casks of salted 
beef from the remains of the wreck, 
the boat oversetand he was drowned! 
Left thus destitute and friendless 
among a sang ofdesperate miscreants 
she had still courage to resist their 
bratal attempts upon her virtue : 
and, as the summer advaneed, she 
followed them barefooted through 
the woods, until they reached the 
fishing settlements in Bonne Bay. 
She was here but badly provided with 
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food or necessaries ; and was, there- 
fore, easily prevailed on to go in a 
small vessel bound for Forteau,where 
she took up her abode at the house of 
a Guernsey fishermen. Misfortune still 
attended her footsteps; and she was 
compelled to leave the house of this 


monster, to avoid his odious solicita- | 


Uoas, 
generously offered her that asylum, 
which her hardships, her sufferings, 
and, above all, her pregnancy de- 
manded. By the earliest opportu- 
nity, the good merchant procured 
her a pessage back to her parents; 
he also defrayed the passage money 
from his own purse, and supplied 
her plentifully with necessaries for 
the voyage. 

We afterwards heard that Mrs. 
E— reached Quebec in safety, and 


| the rigour of his orders by tlic kind- 
! ness of his manner. At home he was 
| aflable, and displayed in all the re- 
lations of private life an address full 
| of mildness and ameuiiy. Whenever 

he was hurried by the characteristic 
ardour of his mind beyond what his 
cooler reflections would have allowed, 


' 
At this moment, Mr. Pinson he was always ready to anticipate 
' 


| the person whomight have supposed 
himself ill treated in order to offer 
satis{action. 

During the period of his emigra- 
tion, he happened‘one day to repri- 
mand, too severely, au ollicer full of 
honour. In a moment, perceiving 
his error, the young Prince took the 
gentleman aside, and said to him, 
“ Sir, it was never my intention to 
insult a man of honour. On this 
' ground Lam no longer a Prince—I 





shortly after gave birth to a male in- | am, like yourself, a Freach gentle- 
fant, who still lives to comfort ber | man, and am ready to give you all 


for the loss of her ill fated husband, 
and, itis to be hoped, will prove | 
hereafter the noblest recompence for 
all her sufferings. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF 
DUKE OF BERRI. 

[From the French Payers. } 
CuHarkLes Ferpinanp, Duke of 
Berri, second son of his Royal High- 
ness Monsieur, was bornat Versailles 
the 24th of January, 1778. This 
Prince gave from his earliest years 
indications of an ardent and pro- 
mising disposition, His education 
was suspended for a time by the past 


eventsoitheRevolution,whichobligee | in London, whence he 


THE | 


the reparation yeu may demand.” 

The campaigus of the Prince dis- 
played in foreign lands the charac- 
teristic bravery of the French; but 
Providence reserved for other times 
the return of the monarchy. The 
Duke of Berri, after having exhi- 
bited in vain his warlike disposition, 
was under the necessity of becoming 
a sojourner in England, as at that 
time all Germany bowed to the for. 
tunes of Buonaparte, ahd his arms 
appeared to have closed throughout 
the Continent all the asylums which 
Kurope had, till that time,afforded to 
the Bourbons. 

The Prince passed several years 
was in the 


him to withdraw from France with | habit of making frequent journeys to 


his august father. He prosecuted 
his studies at Turin,under the direc- 


of their Royal ilighnesses the Dukes 
af Angouleme and Berri. The ear- 
licr part of his youth was passed in 
the midst of camps. He had the 
honour of receiving Jessons from the 
illustrious Prince of Conde, who was 
then gallantly supporting the honour 
of his name and the glory of his 
King. He was the relative and friend 
of the Duke d’Eughein, who was like 
him the victim of assassination. 

The Dukeof Berriin the chequered 
circumstances of his life was always 
beloved by those who were about 
him, In the army he was a strict 
moderated 


tion of the Duke de Serent, Governor in 1814. 
| 
| 
! 


disciplinarian; but he 


| of the love of the people. 


Hartweli. In fine, he had the good 
| fortune to return to his native shore 
He landed at Cherbourg 
the 13th of April, when, placing his 
foot upon the shore, he ex«laimed,in 
tears, “ Beloved France,in seeing you 
again my heart is filled with the tens 
derest emotions. Letus bring back 
but an oblivion of the past, and 
peace and the desire of giving hap- 
piness to the French.” Upon the 
road from Cherbourg to Bayeux, he 
received the most affecting testimony 
Delighted 
with their transports, he could only 
reply to their acclamations by these 
words, Vire les bons Normands. 

It was in the environs cf Bayeux 
he went unattended to mect a regi- 
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ment, which had wp to that time re- 
fused to recognise the authority of | 
the King. Wher conducted by the 
Commander inte #:e presence of his | 
troop—** Brave sotdiers,” said he to | 
them, “1 am ihe Duke of Berri. | 
You are the first French regiment | 
whieh Lhave met. I am happy to 
find myself in the midst of you. I) 
come in the name of the King, my | 
uncle, to reccive your oath of fidelity. 
Let us swear together, and ery Vive | 
le Roi. The soldiers replied to the } 
appeal, a single voice only exclaimed 
Vive ? Empereur. “ That is nothing,” 
said his Royal Highness ; “ it is only 
the remains of an old habit; let us 
repeat the cry of Virele Roi.” It 
was done unanimousty. 

The Buke of Berri signalized his | 
arrival at Caen by setting at liberty 
several prisoners, detained for two 
years for a pretended revolt, occa- 
yioned by. scarcity. On the morrow | 
they represented at the theatre the | 
hunting party of Heary the Fourth. 
The Prince was present. The Mayor 
had the happy idea of introducing 
these poor people upon the stage; 
and at the rising of the curtain they 
were seen upon their knees, with | 
their wives and their children,stretch- | 
ing out their hands towards the 
Prince, and loading him with bless- 
iugs. Similar traits accompanied 
the progress of the Prince to Paris. 
Arrived at the ‘Puilleries, he ran to 
throw himself in the arms of his au- 
gust father, and turning towards the 
Marshals who were preseat, “ Per- 
mit me to embrace you, also” he 
said, * and to make you participate 
in all my feelings.” 

From the time of his return to 
Paris he son¢ht ta gain the hearts 
af the military. Ife visited the bar- 
racks, mixed. with the soldiers, con- 
versed with the chiefs. On several 
occasions he made use of happy ex- 
pressions, which were at the time 
published in all the journals. One | 
day he said toGenvral Maison—“ Let | 
us begin to know oneanother. When | 
we shall have made together a few 
campaigns we shall know each other | 
better.” Unhappy Prince! he oucht | 


to have fallen at least onthe field of 
battle. 
At Versailles he reviewed a regi- | 
ment of cavalry, some soldiers of / 
Which frankly expressed in his pre 


Lite of the Duke of Berri. 
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sence, some regret for not being any 
longer led to battle by Buonaparte. 
* What did he do, then, so wender- 
ful ?” said his Royal Highness. “‘ He 
led us to victory,” answered the so*- 
diers. ‘“* That, indeed, was net ver¢g 
dificult,” replied the Prinee, *‘ with 
mer such as you are!” 

Now let us toueh upon the detail 
of the events which interrupted the 
happy days promised to France by 
the return of her legitimate Princes. 
Buonaparte brought baek terror. ‘The 
Duke of Berri was obliged to follow 
his family to Belgium. In the flight, 
this august Prince gave a new proof 
of his magnanimity. When they 
entered Bethune, 300 soldiers crief 
Vive ?Empereur, with an insolent 
vehemence. ‘The Prince could have 


| put them to the sword, to the last 


man, with his troop composed of 
4000 men, but such severity would 
have been looked upon as an act of 
useless vengeance. The Duke of 
Berri dashed alone into the midst of 
these 300 men, and proposed that 
they should ery Vive le Roi; but finde 
ing his utmost efforts in vain, he said 
to them, ‘* You see that we could ex- 
terminate you utterly; but live, ill- 
fated as you are, and disperse. One 
of them began to cry * Long live the 
Emperor and the Duke of Berri ; 
and the others repeated the ery, in 
whieh were united rebellion and gra- 
titude. 

Louis XVII. at length rerained 
his throne, and his family returned 
along with hin. The Duke of Berri 
was regarded as the last hope of 
France. A young spouse was given 
him, and the blood of the Bourbons 
was on the point of being renewed. 
Who has forgotten the fetes’ which 
signalized this event? What good 
fortune had we promised ourselves! 
The young Duchess belonged to us 
by a first pledge, and we flattered 
ourselves with others yet more dear, 

But on Sunday, the 13th of Feb. 
all these hopes were blasted. In 
coming outof the Opera Francois, 
with his amiable Duchess, the Duke 
of Berri was mortally wounded by 
the blow of aa assassin, with a stylet 
(an instrument used by a cobler,) in 
his right side. He uttered a loud 
cry, and fell senseless. His Roval 


Hichness was carriedinto the Saloon 
of the Opera, followed by his 


dis- 
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tracted Duchess, who, covered with 
her husband’s blood, suppressed her 
agony in her anxiety to afford him 
every assistance. The unfortunate 
Duke died at six o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning. 
the Royal Family may be conceived, 
but is beyond the power of descrip- 
tion. This modern Ravaillac was 
immediately seized, and has since 
been interrogated by M. Decazes. 
He acknowledged, with the most 
profound indifference, that he had 
meditated this ‘foul crime’ for four 
years past! His nameis Louvel ; he 
is about thirty years of age, and was 
employed in the stable of the King. 
These are fearful times, and this one 
act speaks volumes on that deadly 
spirit which is stalking abroad ia 
Europe. 


SHOW-IOUSES. 


Mrs. Scnopennaver, a German | 


lady, who has receatly published 
an account of her tour in England, 
makes the following very just re- 
marks on the inconveniences attend- 
ing visits to English mansions which 
contain attractions to travellers :— 
* All that can serve to luxury, 
comfort, and above all to moderna 
elegance, is esteemed in England; 
and so *t happens, that the historical 
painter, the upholsterer, the sculptor, 
and the cabinet-maker, are held in 
one rank. ‘The rich lord, full of the 
pride of wealth, looks upon the trea- 
sures of art accumulated in his villa, 
but as the representatives of the 
guineas which he, or his ancestors, 
paid for them. To him they are 
only property. He does not consi- 
der, that every one who may have a 
view of the pictures, may have the 
enjoyment of their beautics. Lvery 
Kinglishman has his library, his pic- 
ture-gallery, and his collection of 
antiques in his villa, which he visits 
searccly three months in the year, 
because it is the fashion, which is in 
no country more tyrannical. It is 
in the country where the rich display 
their splendour, because there thes 
have room for it. In London, every 
one lives, even the richest families, 
that of the king not excepted. in an 
incredibly narrow space; and where 
so many flow together, there mast 
necessarily be a want of room 


The situation of 
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When 


have : 
country-seats, and even durin: | 
residence there, all those treasures 
|of art serve only..to augment the 


the owners lelt) their 
7 


wir 


wares of the servants. No stranger 
must hope to see such a villa for 
less than a guinea, which is asked 
from him by several persons, with 
not a little assurance ; and even then 
he must come on a certain day. if 
it bea villashewn only on Mondays, 
and he by accident come on Tues- 
day, he must give himself the trouble 


| of calling again in a week, or give 


up entirely the idea of seeing it. If 
the traveller happen to arrive on the 
right day, he is conducied by the 
housekeeper, who ostentatiously lets 
the long train of her gown trail be- 
hind her, while she leads the visitor 
through long ranges of half darkened 
apartments, leaving him to imagine, 
rather than see, the valuable pictures 
with whichthey are filled. Where the 
rooms are not sufliciently lighted, 
how is it possible, with the defective 
catalogues, andthe flying speed with 
which he is hurried on, to afford his 
curiosity any rational satisfaction? 
In one hour, or at mostin two, he is 
carried through apartments, in each 
of which he would wish to spend a 
day. In like haste the park and 
pleasure grounds about the house, 
adorned with ancient and modern 
sculpture, must be seen. Confused 
and fatigued, the traveller seats him- 
self in his carriage, and tries to re- 
collect what he has seen for the last 
hours.” 

After these satirical reflections, our 
lively lady adds-——** It is, neverthe- 
less, very agreeable to travel in this 
country, The parks present the finest 
landscapes; the gardens, the com- 
fortable contrivances of the houses, 
the refined luxury, and, above all, 
the extreme cleanliness and order, 
the elegance and convenience every 
where visible, even in the most in- 
Signilicant utensils, make upon the 
visitor an agreeable impression. One 
feels nu desire tor all these things, 
not being accustomed to them, and 
not always knowing their use; but 
they inspire a sense of comfort and 
enjoyment. Much has been said of 
the beauty of the country and of the 
roads, of the comfortable inns which 
are to be found here, even in the most 
remote party of the country, where it 
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only requires a full purse to be equally 
well accommodated as at home; but 
it is imposssible to bestow sufficient 
praise on this subject ; it is scarcely 
conceivable to persons who have not 
visited the country.” 





THE DANGERS OF VESUVIUS. 

In the year 1793, Dr. Clarke, with 
some English gentlemen resident in 
Naples, wished to ascertain w hether 
the streams of lava at their squrces 
exhibited the substances composing 
it in a state of perfect or imperfect 
fusion. A stream of lava having 
broke out near the crater of Vesu- 
vius, and the quantity of ejected 
matter being smaller at the source, 
and the danger of approaching it 
thereby diminished, the party in 
question took the opportunity of a 
strong wind, which carried the va- 
pours towards a different side of the 
mountain from that whence it issued, 
to set out from Naples, for the pur- 
pose of ascending the mountain. The 
expedition is thus described :- 

“ Upon proceeding up the cone of 
Vesuvius, the party found the crater, 
at the summit, in a very active state, 
throwing out vollies of immense 
stones translucent with vitrification, 
and such heavy showers of ashes, in- 
volved in dense sulphureous clouds, 
as to render any approach to it ex- 
tremely dangerous.The party ascend- 
ed, however, as near to the summit 
as possible; then crossing over to the 
side whence the lava was issuing, 
they reached the side of the torrent, 
and attempted to ascend by the side 
of it to its source. 
found to be impossible, owing to the 
unfortunate change of wind, in con- 
sequence of which all the smoke of 
the lava came hot upon them, accom- 
panied at the same time with so thick 
a mist of minute ashes from the 
crater, and such sullocating fumes of 
sulphur, that they knew not what 
course to stecr. In this perplexity, 
the author called to mind an expe- 


dient recommended by Sir Williain | 


Hamilton upon a former occasion, 
and proposed crossing immediately 
the current of the flowing lava, with 
a view to gain its windward side. 
All his companions were against this 
measure, owing to the very liquid 
appearance the lava then had, so 
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near its source. But while they stood 
deliberating what was to be done, 
immense fragments of rocks that had 
been ejected from the crater, and 
huge volcanic bombs, which the 
smoke had prevented their observ- 
ing, fell thick among them; vast 
masses of slag and of other matter, 
rolling upon their edges like enor- 
mous wheels, passed by them with a 
force and velocity sufficient to crush 
every one of the party to atoms, if 
directed to the spot where they all 
stood huddled together. There was 
not a moment to be lost: the author, 
therefore, covering his face with his 
hat, descended the high bank be- 
neath which the lava ran, and rush- 
ing upon the surface of the melted 
matter, reached the opposite side, 
having only his boots burned, and 
his hands somewhat scorched. Here 
he saw clearly the whole of the 
danger to which his friends were ex- 
posed: the noise was suchas almost 
prevented his being heard; but he 
endeavoured, by calling and by ges- 





This they soon | 


tures, to persuade them to follow. 
Vast rocks of indurated lava from 
the crater were bounding by them, 
and others falling that would have 
overwhelmed a citadel. Not one of 
the party would stir—not even: the 
guides accustomed for hire to con- 
duct persons over the mountain. At 
last he had the satisfaction to see 
them descend, and endeavour to 
cross the torrent somewhat lower 
down, where the lava from its red- 
ness appeared to be less liquid, and 
where the stream was narrower. In 
fact the narrowness of the stream de- 
ecived them; the current had divided 
into two branches, in the midst of 
which was an island, if such it might 
be called, surrounded by liquid fire. 
They crossed over the first stream in 
safety; but being a good deal scorch- 


| ed upon the island, they attempted 


the passage of the second branch, in 
doing which one of the guides, laden 
with torches and other things, fell 
down and was terribly burned. 

‘** Being now all on the windward 
side, they continued their ascent; the 


| bellowiugs, belehings, and explo- 


‘now not far from the source. 





sions, as of cannon, evidently not 
from the crater (which sent forth 
one uniform roaring and deafening 
noise), convinced them that they were 
The 


it 
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lava appeared whiter and whiter as 
they advanced, oWing to its intense 
heat; and in about half an hour they 
reached the chasm threugh which the 
melted maiter had opened itself a 
passage. [twas a narrow fissure in 
the solid lava of the cone. Vise sides, 
smooth, compact, and destitute of 
that porous appearance which the 
superticies of lavaexhibits when it is 
caoled under exposure to atmosphe- 
vic air, resembled the most solid 
trap or basalt. Yo describe the rest 
of the spectacle bere displayed is ut- 
terly beyond all human ability; the 
author can anly appeal to those who 
participated in the astonishment he 
felt upon that occasion, and to the 
sensations which they experienced in 
common with him, the remembrance 
of which can only be obliterated with 
their lives. Alt he bad previousty 
seen of volcanie phenomena, had not 
prepared him for what he then be- 
held. He had often witnessed the 
rivers of lava, after their descent into 
the valley betwcen Somma and Ve- 


The Dangers of Vesuvius.—-Anced.ic ej Lord Thuréi 


suvius; they resembled moving heaps | 


of scoriea falling over one another 
with a rattling noise, which in their 
further progress carried rain and de- 
vasiation into the plains. But from 
the centee of this arched column, and 
alepg a-channel cut finer than art 
can imitate, beamed the most intense 
light, radiating with such ineffable 
lustre, that the eye could only con- 
template it for one instant, and by 
successive glances; while, issving 
with the velocity of a flood, and ac- 
companied With a rushing wind, this 
light itself,.in milder splendour, 
seenied to melt away into a translu- 
cent and vivid stream, exhibiting 
matter in the most perfect fusion, 
runnigg, like liquid silver, down the 
side of the mountain, In its progress 
downwards, and as soon as the ais 
began to act upon it, the superficies 
lost its whiteness, becoming tivst red, 
and afterwards of a darker hue, until, 
Jower down, biack scoria beven to 
form upon its surface. Abo.-: the 
arched chesm there was a natural 
chimney, about four feet.in height, 
throwing wp occasionally stones, at- 
tended with cetonatious. The an- 
thor approached near enoveh to this 
uperture to Cather from tie lips of it 
some iecrustations of pure suipiur, 


the fumes of which were so suflecat- 


| 
onward 


ee 


} to have den 


difficulty, and 
sight could | 
obtained of what was passing be} 


ing, that it was with 
ouly at intervals, a 
it was evident, however, that 
1 1, with the 
ble splendour, was flowing i 
pidly at the bottom of this chimney, 
the mouth of the chasm; 
and, had it not been for this vent, it 
is probable the party now mentioned 
could never have been able to ap- 
proach so nearly as they had doue to 
the source of the lava. The irrup- 
tions from the crater increased w 
such violence, that it was necessary 
to use all possible expedition in 
making the remaini 
“The irruptions from the crater 
were now without intermission, and 
the danger of remaining any longer 
near this place was alarmingly con- 
spicuous. A huge mass, cast te an 
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immense height in the air, seemed 
to be falling in a direction so fatally 
perpendicular, that there was not one 


of the party present who did not ex- 
pect to be crushed by it: fortunately 
it fel! beyond the spot on which they 
stood, where it was shattered in a 
thousand pieces, and these rolling 
Is, were carried with ereat ve- 
lecity inte the valley b Not 
more than five minutes had clapsed 
after this accident, whes the whole 
cone of Vesuvius, near the source of 
the lava, which the party had rapidly 
quitted, was entirely covered witha 
shower of stones from the crater. 
The object of their undertaking had 
been, however, satisfactorily accom- 
plished: it had been fully ascertain- 
ed, that Inva issued from its source 
in a state of perfect fusion.” 
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ANECDOTE OF LORD THt 
Tn eminent lawye) 
of abilities was very early manifested 
both at schoo! and at college. 
ing been ehsent from chapel, or com- 
mitted seme other offenee which 
the cor nec Oo; lie 

dean of the college, who, thougha 
man of wit, not remarkable for 
his learning; the dean set Thurlow, 
as © task, a paper 
to transiate into Greek. This he 
performed extremely well, and in 
very little time; but instead of car- 
it tp to the dean, as he ought 
, he tock it to the tutor. 
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inecdote of Lard 

The dean was exceedingly wroth,and 
had Mr. Thurlow convened before | 
the Masters and Fellows to answer | 
for his conduct. Thurlow was asked 
what he had to say for himself? Ee | 
' 

| 


coclly, perhaps, improperly, replied, 
« that what he had done proceeded 
pot from disrespect, but from fecling 
a tenderness for the dean ; he did 
pot wish to puzzle bim.” The dean, 
greatly irritated, ordered him out of 
the room; and then insisted that 
the Masters and Fellows ought im- 
mediately to expel or rusticate him. | 
This request was nearly complied | 
with, when two of the Fellows, wiser 


than the rest, observed that t expel- 
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ling or rusticating a young man for 
such an oflence weuld perbaps do 
much injury to the college, and ex- 
pose it to ridicule ; and that as. he 
would soon quit the college of his 
own aceord to attend the Temple, it 
would be better to let the matter 
rest, than irritate him by so severe a 
proceeding. This advice was at 
length adopted. Thurlow was not 
forgetful of the kindness which he 
experienced on this occasion. When 
he rose to the woolsack, be procured 
for one of the gentlemen who recom- 
mended lenient measures, the Cyan- 
cellorship of the Diocese of Lineoln. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 
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GLORY, A VISION. 
ir. Elliston, at Drury- Lane, or 


ot the Theatre, after the late 












Lo! inastream of radiance trom the skies, 

A form descends, toe bright tor mortals’ 
eyes. 

Swift as she moves, 


refulgence flies be 


fore, 

And gilds with burning red the shining 
shore ; 

A sott’ning cloud enshrines the flying 

laze, 

And witigates the fervour of her rays 

Thro’ the tine veil warn emanations flow, 

And bid my soul 1 
glow 

Ardeurs sublime! that waken rapt de- 


Sire 


with bindred arcdours 


’ 

Now touch my bosom with celestial fire. 

Her living } mis shed diffusive rays, 

And shoot and sparkle thro’ th’ euviold 
ing blaze ; 

Her eyesupon our parting Monarch dart, 

And flash thew fervours oa his Conscious | 








eur 

With voice restrain’d, the power harmo- 
nious speaks 3 

And thro’ the cload the heav'nly rhet’rie 
prea 

‘Great Sov'veigu! whom my partial 
Deana A 

With love ot tuous dame th il im 
press'd— 

Lttend ts and herocs 





Wa 
7 ‘ 
AHVIiLeS Lo 





ms, 

bliss, and heav'n’s empyreal 
cl aviils 

f 





ory, Wortals and immortals name, 

1 ad io virtue aud invite to ta We 5 

To deeds divine the hearts of kings I 
move, 





Exalt the human, eroy 
You lucid u ack 
a | 


n the blest above 
that shines a milky way, 





tis Lirradiate at retiring day ; 

AtH: dug hest, above the spangled 
hi i 

hake tay bright \ ind sprin 
Aan {| 





4” array the morning stars, to me is giv'n. 

(nd ev'ry orb that gilds the vault of 
Heav'n ; 

By me illum’d, their brilliant course they 
run, 

And in my rays I clothe the golden sun. 

But poor the honours senséless things 


can share, 
Angels and Men are Glory’s nobler care. 
‘To human mer ither reward she brings, 
Aud show’rs her favours upon patriot 
Kings; 
Gives in 2 virtrons Monarch’s just re- 
nown— 
Brightness that dims the lustre of his 
crown ; 


Brightness more keen than noon-tide 
suns cap beast, 

More permanent than yon sideral best. 

O, ripe in worth! for thee I now de- 


seend, 

Thy heav’n commences, and thy labours 
end. 

Tho’ cali'd to bliss no earthly thrones be- 
stow, 

Still, in thy virtues, shalt thou reign be- 
lew ; 

Mid light full blazing from the Pow’r of 

Pow’ rs, 

Lavk down trom yonder amaranthine 

. 


bow’rs ; 
‘The blessings view that own their princely 
source, 
\ nation blest by thy example’s course. 
Nabie the poet's strain, and hero's strife; 
But Glory’s triumph is a well spent Kfe. 
Sov'reign is virtue ; een thy joys above 
Shall be exalted by a people's love. 
Aone nd, ascend ! thy ti riviess meed re- 
Cive 5 
All that geod Kings enjoy, and Heaven 


can give! 





Writt us an luseription for a Tablet in a 


Ou, Stranger! let no ill tined tear 
py slumber here 
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But, rather envy them the sleep 

From which they ne’er can wake—to 
weep! 

Why mourn—since freed from human ill, 

‘The throbbing bosom, cold and still ? 

Why mourn—since death presents us 
peace, 

And in the grave our sorrows cease ? 

The shattered bark, from adverse winds, 

Here her last anchor drops, and finds 

Safe,—where life’s storms no more mo- 
lest ~ 

A haven of untroubled rest! 

Then, stranger! let no ill-timed tear 

Ibe shed for those who slumber here ; 

But rather cnvy them the sleep 

From which they ne’er can wake—to 
weep! 

Yet, oh! if thou has learned to scan 

With feeling eye, the fate of man ; 

Go weep for those still doomed to sor- 


row— 

Who mourn the past—nor hope the mor- 
row ; 

For pen, whose tears must ceaseless 
tlow— 


Whose round of pain each morn renew ; 
Who—if they dream —but dream of woe, 
And wake! to find their visions true ! 


LINES, ADDRESSED TO A WEEPING 
CHILD. 


Dry be those tears—and weep not so, 

Young pilgrim, in a vale of woe ; 

Por thou hast never known the sorrow 

‘That loathes to day, and dreads to-mor- 
row. 

Thou ne’er hast felt the pang that rends 

Away, for ever, long tried triends ; 

‘Thou ne’er bast mourn’d o'er hopes be- 
reav'd, 

Trusted and loved and been deceiv’d. 
Thou hast not bent o'er parent’s grave— 
Left in the world’s wild wiiderness, 

Without one guiding hand to save, 
Without one doating heart to bless ! 
As April’s sunis seen aguin 
Yo kiss the pearls from hawthorn 


spray; 
So, sparkling through those showers of 
rain, 
An orient beam has fore’d its way. 
With that last smile thy tear drops van- 
ish'd. 
Ol! happy are thy childhood’s hours— 
Thy grict, and e’en its cause, is banish'd, 
And now again thoutread ston flowers, 
Thou'lt never know more blisstul day— 
Enjoy, while Heaven permits, its ray. 





THE PAST. 


Frow a Poem of that Title, by Miss Holford 


Who has no sigh to sanctity the past, 

No tear for memory ? Who can steer his 
rind 

Right onward in life’s road, nor pause to 
cast 





Poetry. 


One yearning luok on things left far be- 
hind ? 

Uneuvied be his lot, though he shall tind 

A level causeway and a cloudless day , 

And travel sate unskaith’d by fortune’s 
wind, 

While we forlorn, with loitering footsteps 
siray, 

In vain to seek the forms which shared 
our earlier way ! 

Ask those who touch the autumn of their 


year, 
The mellow side of their maturity, 

Why they do halt so ott in their career, 
Turning their glance towards the eastern 


sky, : 
Neglectfual of the hour which hastens by? 
Oh! they wili tell you, how, that long 


ago, 

This world, which now seems fading on 
their eye, 

Had skies all glittering bright in golden 


glow, | 
Then sunshine blazed above, and verdure 
smiled below ! 


There was a freshness in the ambient gale, 
There was a sparkle on the river's tide, 
The emerald’s hue o’erspread each dewy 


vale, 

Then Flora laugh’d in all her gandy pride, 

Her lovely train ten thousand colours 
dyed! 

The tragrant hawthorn deck’d the May- 
bush then ! 

The very milkmaids, as they homeward 
hied, 

In those fair evenings, pour'd a blither 
strain, 

Than e’er comes wafted now along the 
village lane ! 

They wonder why so tuneless comes the 
chime 

From yon grey spire to cheer the rustic 
feast, 

For they can well recall the distant time, 

When those old belles, of some strange 
charm possest, 

With mirth ofjvy o'erfill’d the youthful 
breast! 

"fis pleasant yet to think how merrily 

Shey echoed in the heart, ere manhvod’s 
guest, 

Crim care, such irksome music did sup- 


Ply, 
As duli'd all other sounds, the deep and 
slow heav’d sigh ! 


We are perfectly satisfied with regard te 


| the truth of the facts relative to the last 





hours of poor Tobin, and the letter shall be 
inserted next week. If the fuir writer coud 
also furnish us with any othcr particulars 
respecitng that lamented author, we should 
feel much oblized. 

We have received the “Camera Obscura.” 
No. 3—lut where are Nos. i eua2z!’ If 
they are of equal merit with the specimen 
received we shall behappy in vanking the 
wiiter among our regular Corry spondents 
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